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Abraham  IGtnrnln* 


The  test  of  any  man  is  not  what  would  he  have 
been  and  have  done  in  a  day  other  than  his  own,  or 
how  would  he  have  faced  the  test  of  some  genera- 
tion other  than  that  in  which  he  lived,  but  how  did 
he  face  the  need  and  emergency  of  his  time?  There 
is  no  occasion  to  judge  a  man  upon  the  hypothetical 
basis  of  his  meeting  the  test  of  our  day  rather  than 
his.  All  that  may  be  asked  of  a  man  is  this :  first, 
he  must  meet  the  test  of  his  own  time  with  its  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  and  demands,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, he  must  do  one  thing  more — meet  and  measure 
up  to  the  standards  of  all  time.  Tests  are  fleeting, 
but  standards  abide.  And  he  must  meet  both  the 
passing  test  and  the  permanent  standards.  In  other 
words,  every  man  is  measured  by  his  own  day  and  its 
works  and  by  all  the  days  and  all  the  achievements 
and  all  the  greatnesses  of  the  past.  The  man  who 
meets  the  test  of  his  own  day  and  the  standards  of  all 
days  becomes  in  himself  a  new  standard  unto  men  for 
all  generations. 

Upon  a  recent  occasion  we  have  together  considered 
the  content  of  greatness,  and  we  have  sought  to  ascer- 
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tain  for  ourselves  and  to  lay  down  for  the  youth  of 
our  generation  what  are  the  fundamental  qualities 
which  together  make  up  greatness.  Or,  putting  it  dif- 
ferently, what  are  the  indispensahle  qualities  of  a  man 
whom  we  are  justly  to  place  in  the  category  of  the 
great  ? 

The  man  who  is  great  must  love  the  truth.  He 
must  be  fearless,  he  must  me  selfless,  and  his  must  be 
the  gift  of  vision.  Lincoln  was  a  lover  of  truth,  as 
witnessed  by  the  utter  sincerity  and  the  sometimes 
irritatingly  rugged  honesty  of  his  being.  He  knew  not 
fear,  and  his  fearlessness  rose  out  of  the  high  quali- 
ties of  confidence  in  that  march  of  events  whose  in- 
strument he  was,  and  in  such  incapacity  as  is  the 
haHmark  of  greatness  for  assessing  the  consequences 
to  his  own  person  of  failure.  He  was  a  selfless  man. 
Who  can  ever  think  of  Lincoln  as  guiding  himself  in 
his  words  and  acts  by  reference  to  his  own  gain  and 
advantage?  How  many  men  who  might  else  be  great 
are  minished  by  this  test  of  their  own  lamentable 
inability  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  self- 
less being  and  striving  and  serving! 

The  man  who  is  great  must  have  vision.  He  must 
not  only  see  the  thing  that  is  on  all  sides,  but  he  must 
foresee  the  thing  that  is  not  and  yet  is  bound  to  be. 
Vision  means  prejudgment, — the  power  to  know  what 
will  be  because  of  that  moral  foresight  that  helps  a 
man  to  determine  what  ought  to  be.  Such  vision, 
wide,  clear-eyed,  prophetic,  was  Lincoln's. 
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Lincoln  met  every  one  of  these  tests  and  yet  an- 
other which  marks  out  the  man  who  is  supremely 
great.  Lincoln  had  magnanimity, — one  is  almost 
tempted  to  say  he  was  magnanimity  at  a  time  when 
America  more  than  ever  before  needed  the  healing 
quality  of  great-heartedness  in  order  that  the  pathway 
of  conciliation  might  be  smoothed  and  made  straight. 
Lo  and  behold,  Lincoln  compact  of  the  quality  of 
magnanimitas ! 

All  that  may  be  said  about  the  things  that  together 
constitute  greatness  simply  means  that  greatness  musl 
be  measured  not  by  achievement  but  by  character; 
not  by  the  results  that  flow  from  a  man's  works  but 
by  the  things  in  which  his  life  is  rooted.  So  that 
greatness  depends  not  upon  fruition  but  upon  rootage. 
Greatness  is  not  a  matter  of  area  or  of  arena.  Great- 
ness lies  in  the  performer,  in  the  doer,  whether  the 
area  of  his  action  be  as  narrow  as  his  own  home  or 
hir  arena  as  wide  as  earth  itself.  When  inward 
greatness  chances  to  fall  upon  a  wide  arena,  then 
world-greatness   follows. 

The  lesson  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  that  character 
is  all.  "Tugend  ist  mehr  als  Wissen" — so  wrote  in 
my  presence  a  few  months  ago  one  of  the  greatest  of 
scholars  and  scientists  of  his  time  for  a  youth  who 
asked  of  him  that  he  inscribe  his  name  in  a  book  of 
autographs  of  the  great.  Emerson  once  said  a  man 
must  be  great, — so  great  that  to  his  greatness  no  work 
of  his  be  equal.  The  great  man  does  not  surpass  him- 
self in  one  work.     Of  the  great  man  it  may  be  said 
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that  no  work  of   his,   however   outstanding,   is   com- 
pletely equal  to  creator  or  author. 

Lincoln's  greatness  is  in  truth,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
term,  extraordinary.  His  was  a  rare  combination  of 
the  simplicity  of  a  rustic  neighbor  together  with  the 
grandeur  of  an  epic  figure.  So  wholly  free  was  he 
from  pose  and  pretence  and  cant  that  "fools  forgot 
his  crown."  What  man  in  history  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  like  him  the  queer,  homespun  neighbor  of 
his  day  and  an  almost  mythically  titanic  figure? 
Providence  has  been  bounteous  to  America.  It  has 
given  us  not  only  many  great  men,  but  man)-  types  of 
greatness,  and  the  greatness  of  America's  great  is  not 
limited  to  the  qualities  of  statesmanship.  Morever, 
the  great  of  America  are  not  circumscribed  by  a 
single  day  or  need.  At  the  founding  of  America 
there  arose  a  company  of  the  great.  In  the  middle 
period  before  the  Civil  War  a  number  of  truly  great 
figures  trod  the  highway  of  American  life.  The  Civil 
War  begot  greatness  whether  in  the  councils  of  lead- 
ership, Lincoln,  or  on  the  battlefield — witness  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

And  in  our  own  day  the  genius  of  America  has  not 
been  sparing  or  grudging  in  its  creation  of  the  great. 
Roosevelt,  with  all  his  oddities  and  all  his  limitations 
and  childishnesses,  is  yet  great,  and  in  this  day  of 
greatest  stress  and  noblest  opportunity,  America  was 
led  by  a  figure  whom,  in  the  despite  of  current  de- 
traction and  momentary  dispraise,  the  generations  will 
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revere  and  call  one  of  earth's  truly  great,   Woodrcw 
Wilson. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  the  situation  in  which 
Lincoln  the  man  found  himself,  or  rather  to  analyze 
those  qualities  and  deeds  of  Lincoln  that  make  him 
stand  out  as  perhaps  the  supreme  figure  of  his  gener- 
ation and  century.  Lincoln  was  equal  to  the  test  of 
the  great  because  of  the  character  that  moved  him 
throughout  the  days  of  his  high  service.  He  was 
great  in  the  things  which  character  breeds.  Had  he 
been  a  lesser  figure,  he  would  not  have  been  America's 
Civil  War  President.  Had  he  been  a  lesser  figure,  he 
could  not  have  dealt  with  friend  and  foe  alike  with 
such  wisdom  and  generosity  as  to  leave  no  sting  be- 
hind him.  Happily  for  his  fame,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utter  his  after-war  program  in  the  words  of 
the  Second  Inaugural.  And  what  Lincoln  said  in  thai 
address,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,"  would  have  become  the  rule  of  the  four  years 
of  reconciliation  that  lay  before  him  had  not  a  mad- 
man's bullet  laid  him  low. 

Lincoln  was  America  incarnate.  He  was  not  a 
courtly  being.  He  had  none  of  the  graces  and  the 
manners  of  a  courtier.  There  was  so  much  of  high 
matter  in  him  that  he  was  incapable  of  stooping  to 
the  manner  or  mannerism  of  the  outwardly  polished. 
He  was  just  America,  strong,  rugged,  unaffected — 
this  son  of  the  silences  and  vastnesses  of  the  Mid- 
West  prairie  which  gave  strength  to  his  frame  and 
sinew  to  his  being  within  and  without. 
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Lincoln's  was  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy. He  was  not  a  demagogue, — that  is  to  say,  a 
democrat  on  parade.  He  was  not  a  poseur,  for  the 
unaffected  humility  of  his  soul  abhorred  every  pre- 
tence and  every  pose.  He  was  a  simple,  genuine  be- 
liever in  the  realities  of  democracy.  He  enriched 
and  deepened  America's  faith  in  itself  and  in  the 
future  of  humankind,  out  of  whose  lowliest  ranks  he 
stepped  into  highest  place, — and  ever  bore  himself 
with  sublime  simplicity. 

Lincoln  has  given  us  a  new  understanding  of  all 
that  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  those  political  processes 
which  we  call  America.  Lincoln  conceived  of  democ- 
racy in  the  terms  of  neighborliness.  To  Lincoln, 
America  was  a  magnified  neighborhood,  a  continent- 
wide  fellowship.  Lincoln's  religion  was  the  illimitable 
brotherhood  of  all  the  American  people. 

In  the  days  that  are  to  come,  let  us  not  suffer  the 
name  of  Linocln  to  be  lightly  claimed  by  a  party  or 
appropriated  in  behalf  of  a  man.  Let  us  not  use 
Lincoln  as  a  dead  statue  to  glorify  a  party  or  a  group 
within  the  nation,  but  as  a  living  stature  by  which  to 
appraise  the  men  who  ask  us  to  trust  them  and  to 
follow  their  lead  as  we  trusted  and  followed  him. 
But  if  we  are  to  forbear  lightly  to  misuse  the  name 
of  Lincoln,  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  failing  to 
recognize  another  Lincoln  whether  he  come  to  us  a 
being  of  rugged  and  homespun  type  or  bred  in  and 
by  the  graces  of  the  cultivated  and  academic  life.  Let 
America  believe  that  democracy  can  ahvays  produce 
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its  Lincolns  in  time  of  need.  And  if  America  cannot 
breed  a  generation  of  Lincolns,  if  we  cannot  be  equal 
to  his  lofty  stature,  let  us  not  be  unworthy  of  his 
memory  and  face  the  future  and  its  tasks  with  some- 
thing of  the  deep  insight,  the  moral  genius,  the 
spiritual  passion  which  make  Lincoln  America's  price- 
less possession  and  mov^  all  humankind  to  claim  him 
as  brother. 


IGtnrnln  anft  HEUlann* 


The  bitterest  persecution  of  President  Lincoln  and 
■lis  conduct  of  the  war  was  on  grounds  wholly  unre- 
lated to  war.  It  grew  out  of  personal  ill-will,  partisan 
prejudice,  and,  above  all,  indifference  to  the  supreme 
ends  of  the  war.  Abuse  and  vilification  of  President 
Wilson  have  not  reached,  and  probably  never  will 
reach,  the  depths  sounded  by  the  assailants  of  Lincoln. 
But  such  criticism  as  is  uttered  to-day  is  largely  per- 
sonal and  prejudiced,  colored  by  partisan  hope  and 
discolored  by  partisan  bitterness. 

Men  said  that  Lincoln  waited  too  long  to  go  to  war 
and  that  it  took  him  too  long  again  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory.    Lincoln  went   into   the  war  when  the   nation, 
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save  for  the  South,  was  read}'  to  go  to  war,  and 
sprang  as  one  man  to  his  support.  He  went  into  the 
war  only  too  soon  for  those  peace-at-any-price  Demo- 
crats and  slavery-at-all-costs  dis-Unionists  who  pre- 
ferred peace  with  profit  to  union  and  liberty.  It  took 
him  too  long  to  achieve  victor}'  in  the  eyes  of  those 
alone  who  alike  underrated  the  tenacity  of  the  South 
and  capacity  of  the  North  for  sacrifice. 

So  it  is  charged  that  it  took  President  Wilson  too 
long  or  too  brief  a  time  to  go  to  war.  Too  long,  say 
the}'  who  do  not  understand  that  the  President  hoped 
and  planned  to  keep  a  mighty  continent  free  from 
war's  invasion  in  order  beneficently  and  irresistibly  to 
affect  the  terms  of  settlement  in  the  day  of  peace. 
He  went  to  war  too  soon  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  do  not  see  that,  while  the  President  and 
the  nation  had  been  unbelievably  magnanimous,  to 
have  stayed  out  of  the  war  an  hour  longer  might 
have  given  victory  to  a  government  that  had  com- 
mitted the  blackest  crimes  in  history.  To  have  de- 
layed going  to  war  by  the  side  of  England  and  France 
would  have  abetted  and  hastened  the  triumph  of  the 
German  conspiracy  against  freemen  everywhere. 

If  it  be  charged  that  Wilson  is  taking  or  will  take 
too  long  to  achieve  victory,  let  it  be  answered — we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fight.  No  miracles  must  be  ex- 
pected, but  in  truth  miracles  of  service  and  effective- 
ness have  been  performed  by  the  Administration. 
One  miracle  must  here  be  enacted  that  England  and 
France  have  looked  upon, — namely,  the  miracle  of  a 
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people  united  and  indissoluble,  bearing  all  burdens 
gladly,  making  ever)-  sacrifice  rejoicingly  to  the  end 
that  the  world  be  forever  free  from  the  horror  which 
has  affrighted  us.  Victory  may  come  speedily,  but 
we  can  be  as  patiently  enduring  as  England,  as  heroic 
as  France,  as  unconquerable  as  Servia  and  Belgium. 
We  will  not,  I  believe,  wait  till  victory  comes,  but  we 
will  mightily  work  that  victory  shall  come. 

The  most  real  and  formidable  objection  to  the 
President  is  not  that  he  will  lose  the  war  through  in- 
efficiency, but  that  he  will  so  win  the  war  as  to  end 
war;  that  he  will  win  the  war  for  democracy  the 
world  over  without  abating  democracy  at  home,  that 
he  is  as  relentlessly  opposed  to  militarism  and  im- 
perialism at  home  as  in  Prussia. 

Lincoln  fought  against  disunion,  and  in  so  doing 
re-established  the  Union  so  that  disunion  will  never 
again  be  dreamed  of,  and  freed  the  slaves  so  well 
that  any  attempt  to  re-enslave  the  negro  would  be 
crushed.  President  Wilson  is  warring  upon  the  rulers 
and  governments  of  the  German  peoples,  but  his  is 
not  a  personal  war  against  these  creatures,  however 
base  and  criminal.  President  Wilson  nor  we  will  be 
satisfied  to  destroy  these  individuals.  He  is  seeking 
to  bring  about  a  reordered  world  in  which  there  shall 
be  no  tolerance  of  Kaiserism  nor  possibility  of  militar- 
ism. He  would  so  win  the  war  that  the  Central  Em- 
pires shall  no  more  be  able  to  endure  the  continuance 
of  Kaiserism  than  would  we  be  to  tolerate  its  estab- 
lishment. 
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Sorrowfully  he  has  lifted  up  the  sword  of  the 
nation  not  to  win  a  war  any  more  than  Lincoln  was 
bent  upon  winning  a*  war.  This  war  reveals  that  the 
power  to  will  and  wage  war  must  never  again  be  left 
to  small  groups  of  wilful  and  selfish  masters,  and 
that  the  relations  between  nations  must  not  be  suffered 
to  fester  in  the  dark.  The  President  and  we  with 
him  are  resolved  that  the  power  of  conducting  inter- 
national affairs  shall  reside  in  the  peoples,  for  peoples 
do  not  will  war.  War  has  ever  been  visited  upon 
the  peoples  in  the  past  rather  than  sought  by  them. 

We  have  not  gone  to  war  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
Servia  and  Belgium,  Armenia  and  Palestine,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  but  we  have  come  to  see,  sharing  the 
vision  of  our  leader,  that  peace  can  never  rest  upon 
the  world  as  long  as  monstrous  wrongs  cry  to  heaven, 
as  long  as  international  injustices  go  unrighted,  if  not 
unpunished.  This  is  true  not  solely  of  the  crimes  at 
the  apex,  Belgium  and  Servia,  but  of  crimes  which 
have  lain  at  the  base  of  our  international  unrest, — 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  West,  Armenia  and  Palestine 
in  the  East.  No  true  and  abiding  peace  can  come  to 
a  world  cursed  by  the  memories  of  these  unredeemed 
wrongs.  President  Wilson  is  not  seeking  for  the 
spoils  of  victory.  He  demands,  and  with  him  we  de- 
mand, the  conditions  of  a  just  and  secured  peace 
everywhere. 

An  English  soldier  and  statesman  of  enviable  fame 
said  not  long  ago  that  President  Wilson  has  achieved 
primacy  among  the  statesmen  of  democracy.     Europe 
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will  accept  his  leadership  because  he  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  without  a  single  motive  that  is  selfish 
and  sordid.  If  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  morrow,  its  first  leader  would  be  Wood- 
row   Wilson. 

In  one  great  way,  Wilson  the  man  is  advantaged. 
For  he  and  all  Americans  build  on  Lincoln  the  legend. 
Lincoln  hewed  and  wrought  a  way  for  himself,  and 
Wilson,  like  every  American  worthy  of  the  name,  fol- 
lows the  moral  guidance  and  political  genius  of 
Lincoln.  It  is  easier  to.  be  Lincoln-like  because 
Lincoln  was.  If  we  to-day  humbly  and  reverently 
bow  before  the  memory  of  Lincoln  the  legend,  let  us 
at  the  same  time  lift  outselves  up  to  the  level  of  loyal, 
great-hearted  support  of  Wilson  the  man. 


Mnnirmu  Marnt* 


Though  history  will  do  justice  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, it  is  well  that  we  deal  with  him  while  we  may 
keep  alive  his  memorable  spirit.  America  breeds  dif- 
ferent types  of  greatness.  It  is  enormously  important 
for  ourselves  and  above  all  for  our  youth  rightly  to 
appraise  our  great.     We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our 
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great  any  more  than  we  can  afford  to  canonize  our 
least.  To  praise  Wilson  is  not  to  disparage  Roosevelt 
any  more  than  it  is  to  disparage  Lincoln.  The  Ameri- 
can Pantheon  is  wide  and  spacious  and  its  occupants 
are  comparatively  few. 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  say  of  Wilson  that  he  bore 
heavier  burdens,  world-burdens,  than  did  Lincoln,  for 
none  could  be  heavier  than  were  Lincoln's ;  and  he 
bore  them  alone  as  Wilson  did.  This  may  be  said  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Wilson  alike:  each  was  equal  to  the 
great  occasion  that  summoned ;  each  worthily  repre- 
sented America  in  time  of  crisis  at  America's  highest. 
Lincoln,  true  to  the  heart  of  America,  was  and,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  remained  magnanimous  to  the 
erring  sons  of  the  Nation.  Wilson  was  and  willed  to 
be  no  less  magnanimous  to  the  erring  and  rebellious 
nations  of  earth.  The  easier  thing  would  have  been 
to  prate  about  retribution  and  vengeance.  And  for 
a  time  the  Nation  would  have  yielded  to  the  lure  of 
the  lower  call.  Instead  of  that,  this  father  of  his 
country  called  upon  America  to  be  equal  to  the  most 
difficult  of  all  tasks.  Rather  he  dared  to  ask  America 
to  stand  unflinchingly  upon  the  highest  level. 

That  was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  It 
will  always  be  accounted  to  America's  honor  that  it 
would  have  remained  equal  to  the  summons  of  the 
great  leader  to  the  very  end,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  empoisonment 
which  for  a  time  availed  to  becloud  the  mind  of 
America. 
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In  one  respect  Wilson  was  more  truly  tested  than 
Lincoln.  For  Lincoln  stepped  from  his  inaugural 
scene,  as  it  were,  into  the  battlefield.  Wilson  lived 
and  toiled  through  one  year,  even  some  years,  of 
peace  and  all  its  problems.  And  in  that  time  he 
wrought  wise  and  statesmanlike  things  for  America. 
He  prepared  America  for  the  terrible  ordeal  that  was 
to  follow.  Varied  and  high  were  Wilson's  other  than 
war  services  to  the  nation.  He  lifted  tariff  legisla- 
tion out  of  the  trough  in  which  it  long  had  lain.  He 
created  the  Federal  Reserve  which  wras  to  make 
secure  the  financial  strength  of  America  against  the 
hour  of  need.  His  is  a  consummate  record  of 
achievement  before  the  day  of  battle. 

And  he  led  the  nation  into  war.  And  he  did  more 
than  take  his  country  into  war  with  honor  and  out  of 
war  with  triumph.  He  did  two  great  things  in  and 
throughout  the  war.  He  helped  to  wage  the  war  with 
irresistible  might.  He  so  led  us  that  we  played  no 
mean  part  in  winning  the  war.  As  truly  as  Lincoln 
led  the  Union  hosts  to  triumph,  Wilson  led  America 
to  a  might}'  victory.  In  the  meantime  he  had  done 
something  more  and  greater — he  had  assumed  or 
rather  there  had  fallen  to  his  lot  the  supreme  com- 
mand, morally  and  spiritually,  of  the  interallied  na- 
tions and  forces.  Ever}-  word  he  uttered  was  a  battle. 
If  to  lift  up  morale  be  to  serve  a  nation  his  vic- 
tories were  as  wondrous  as  those  of  Foch.  More 
than  anyone  else,  the  peoples  of  England,  France  and 
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Italy  trusted  him.  It  was  he  who  was  able  to  place 
the  united  command  of  the  allied  nations  in  the  hands 
of  Foch.  He  united  the  Allies  and  made  them  ir- 
resistible. Their  enemies  alone  he  divided  and  made 
them  helpless. 

Then  came  the  end, — and  the  beginning  of  peace. 
I  saw  how  he  was  greeted  in  London  and  hailed  in 
Paris.  But  men  say  that  this  acclamation  and  homage 
did  not  last  long, — and  moreover  he  was  only  a  sym- 
bol. True,  it  did  not  last  because  he  ceased  to  be  a 
symbol  of  America,  because  America  failed  to  sustain 
him  even  unto  the  end.  The  America  that  Wilson 
never  failed  once  failed  and  tragically  failed  Wilson. 
Had  America  whole-heartedly  sustained  him,  America 
would  have  proven  as  unwithstandable  in  the  councils 
of  peace  as  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  war. 

Some  day  the  story  will  be  written  and  men  will  be 
able  to  weigh  and  free  to  choose.  It  seems  a  sordid, 
gleamless  tale,  the  tragedy  of  the  highest  ends  of  life 
sacrificed  at  the  behest  of  partisan  prejudice  and  per- 
sonal malignity.  They  struck  him  down,  thinking  they 
would  destroy  him  forever.  In  truth,  for  a  time  they 
shattered  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  world's  Temple 
of  Peace :  but  they  have  revealed  that  he  is  to  live 
forever. 

He  kept  us  out  of  war  too  long,  say  some;  nor 
long  enough,  say  others.  But  when  he  led  us  into  the 
war,  we  and  our  valiant  allies  were  gloriouslv  led  by 
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his  spirit  calling  us  to  victory  in  the  highest.  What 
shall  be  said  of  those  who  kept  us  out  of  the  peace 
and  in  truth  have  kept  peace  far  from  the  ways  of 
the  world?  To-day  we  face  even-  responsibility  and 
yet  fail  to  exert  the  authority  that  is  right  full}-  our 
own.  Never  was  unique  opportunity  so  frivolously 
cast  away.  This  the  achievement  of  such  as  limit 
their  horizon  with  the  hope  for  the  outcome  of  a 
Presidential  election !  The  Washington  Conference, 
which  in  many  ways  is  not  equal  to  the  spirit  of  his 
high  emprise,  is  only  the  second  step  in  the  great  and 
solemn  referendum  for  which  he  asked.  But  oh,  the 
pity  of  the  confusion  that  obtains !  Washington, 
Cannes,  Genoa,  Geneva, — everything  short  of  a  gen- 
uine and  generous  concert  of  the  liberated  peoples  of 
earth  such  as  Wilson  planned  and  all  but  made  in- 
evitable. 

The  great,  the  supremely  great  service  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  the  nations  was  rendered  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  American  idealism.  First  he  formed  the 
mind  of  America,  first  he  shaped  America's  sou1  ; 
then  he  dared  to  utter  that  soul  at  its  highest.  He 
believed  in  America;  he  appealed  to  his  countrymen 
at  their  noblest.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  urged  against 
him  by  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion, 
that  he  .overrated  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  sus- 
tained vision  and  purpose. 

For  a  time,  as  Wilson  recently  put  it,  we  have  lost 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  world.     But  let  us  have 
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something  of  his  own  faith :  "But  we  shall  come 
back,  return  to  those  high  levels  we  have  abandoned. 
Xo  good  cause  is  ever  lost.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do?  I  am  still  read}'  to  serve."  Wilson  has  so  greatly 
wrought  for  America,  Wilson  has  so  mightily  served 
humankind  that  we  lift  our  hearts  and  pray  God 
to  bless  the  America  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Wilson. 
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